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am mistaken, the question of coping with our animal nature and
satisfying its needs does not arise. The problem is a single one
instead of a double.

Progress in science would consist in the supersession of one
theory by another which served both to explain all that the
first theory explained, and also to explain types or classes of
events or * phenomena' which the first ought to have explained
but could not. I suppose that Darwin's theory of the origin of
species was an example. The theory of fixed species explained
the relative permanence of natural kinds within the recorded
memory of man; but it ought to have held good for the longer
stretch of geological time, and it broke down, too, for the case
of selectively-bred animals and plants under domestication.
Darwin propounded a theory whose claim to merit rested on
its bringing these three classes under one conception. I need
hardly quote the now more familiar relation between Newton's
law of gravitation and that of Einstein, or that between the
special and general theories of relativity. The interest of science,
in relation to the conception of progress, seems to be that this
is the simplest and most obvious case in which progress exists
and is verifiable. For this reason, those who have believed most
strongly in progress have been much in the habit of appealing
to the progress of science as the plainest proof that there is such
a thing, and often, too, have based their hope of progress in
other fields on the hope of making science the absolute mistress
of human life. But science is and can be mistress only in her
own house, and forms of activity which cannot progress (such
as art) cannot be made to do so by subjecting them, if that
phrase meant anything, to the rule of science; whereas those
which can must progress by finding out for themselves how to
improve in doing their own work.

Philosophy progresses in so far as one stage of its development
solves the problems which defeated it in the last, without losing
its hold on the solutions already achieved. This, of course, is
independent of whether the two stages are stages in the life of
a single philosopher, or are represented by different men. Thus,
suppose it true that Plato grasped the necessity for an eternal
object, the world of Ideas or Idea of the Good, and also for an
eternal subject, the soul in its double function of knower and
mover, as solutions for the problems with which his predecessors'